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For the Michigan Farmer, 

Fall vs. Spring Transplanting. 
It appears to be the prose I had almost said 
the universal opinion, that trees transplanted in 





the spring are more sure to liye than when set | 


in the fall. How this opinion became so widely 
disseminated I know not, and I will not stop to 
inquire how or with whom it originated, for it is 
not about the origin, but the thing itself, J wish 
to speak. If all sticklers for this “good old way,” 
and that are resolved to follow the paths trod by 
their sires and grandsires, will but take the trouble 


to read one-tenth of what has been written upon 


the subject by practical horticulturists, they will 
find the opinion an erroneous one. From an ex- 

ience of several years, in which from ten to 
thirty thousand trees of different ages have been 
transplanted, those that have been set in the fall 
have uniformly done better, and the luss has been 


far less than planted in the spring of the year, | 


The reasons for this are so obvious to my own 
mind, that I now avoid, as far as practicable, the 
necessity of transplanting in the spring. 

In the fall the trees are in a state of rest, the 
sap is elaborated, and they are ready to push their 
buds and put out their foliage in the spring, just 
as soon as the ground becomes sufficiently warm 
and dry to transplant them. Before this, howev- 
er, many of these will have put out their fresh 
spongioles, or feeders, and begun to send up fresh 
sap to be elaborated by the leaves. By removing 
the trees in the spring, these, being tender, are in- 
variably destroyed in lifting them from the nurse- 
ty. “Henee, before the trees can be furnished 
with food, new feeders must be formed. If the 
trees‘are vigorous, and are set in a soil favorable 
to their formation, and the season propitious, 
they may recover in a measure from the violence 
done tham in stripping them of their organs for 


aaa | 


|giving them the necessary supply of food. But, 
‘en the contrary, should the ground become parch- 
,ed and dry before they have struck their roots, 
{they may live to perish another year, and they 
{may survive, should the weather during the sum- 
imer and fall be propitious to their growth; but 
ithey will make but little advance. But when set 
in the fall, they will ordinarily strike their roots 
‘nore freely and surely, because, having been set 
ina state f rest, there is no loss of spongioles: 
‘and they will have struck their roots, and their 
| vital functions will have been put in motion, when 
| the ground was sufficiently moist and of the right 
| temperature to give them the strongest impulse, 
; and prepare them to resist, unless the trees are 
| quite large, the drought that so frequently occurs 
| in the early summer months; 

| Having said thus much with regard to fall 
transplanting, it is proper to remark that trees 
| that continue to grow till late, and that do not 
| perfect their wood well, had better not be remoy- 
ied till spring, Again, if the soil to which the 
trees are to be removed is clayey, and hable to 
become saturated with a superabundance of wa- 
ter during the fall and winter months, the freezing 
/and thawing of the ground will be injurious: to 
the roots, and cause them to perish, unless the 
holes in which they are set are made very deep, 
and filled with a light porous soil. When this 
cannot be conveniently done, the transplanting 
had better be deferred till spring. 
Hoaricurtunisr, 





I have read your notice of several large speci- 
mans of fruit that have been exhibited at your 
otfice; this is right: it. will excite emulation, 
and lead toa higher and better cultivation. I 
have been tempted to send you ec¢asionally a 
basket of fruit, but the distance is so great, I 
have neglected to do so. Hence if any thing is 
now said respecting it, I must do my own puffing, 
which though common with literary aspirants, ig 
not altogether congenial to my taste. But J 
could have exhibited specimens that would have 
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taken the palm from those presented at your of- 
fice. I will name some few that were measured ; 
and first, a Portugal Quince, that measured one 
foot round and weighed a little over a pound ; 2d, 
a Rhode Island Greening that measured 12} 
inches round ; 3d, a pound sweeting that weighed 
two pourds andover. This was raised upon the 
farm of Mr. Andrews, Macomb Co, 

Somewhere, (perhaps in your paper,) I have 
read a notice of a large specimen of the Seek-no- 
further. I am inclined to think that it was not 
the true Seek-no-further, but the 20 ounce apple, 
to which it has a slight resemblance at the eye, 
but isa much larger and coarser apple. This 
and many other varieties have been widely dis- 
seminated from a nursery in this state under 
wrong names. Horticuttourist. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


Diseased Apple Trees. 





The disease in the apple trees of which Mr. 
Barns speaks in one of your late numbers, is not | 
new. Several of my neighbors have lost large, 
trees by it. There is an orchard near me from! 
which two or three trees have died yearly for sev- ! 
eral years in succession ; and there are some now | 
affected. The disease is called here, the “dry | 
rot.” ‘T'rees affected with it may be indicated | 
jong before they die, by their sallow and diminu- | 
tive foliage, and their stinted growth. They are 
often loaded with fruit, but it seldom attains to | 
more than half its usual size, when it becomes | 
shrivelled and dry. 

Before looking for a remedy, it is important to | 


their "roots, and many of these were so diseased 
that they died before the grafts had become of a 
sufficient size to transplant. Seedlings of a year 
old, set adjoining the above plat some three years 
afterwards, were budded the same year were 
transplanted, and outstripped the others and were 
of a size suitable for setting before the former, 
They were also healthy and vigorous, while the 
others were stinted, the bark rough, and of twice 
the thickness of the latter. Ina word, out of 
the first plat we obtained but few healthy trees, 
and full half of them died of the “dry rot.” 
AKLAND, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
The Peach. 
Mr. Huruevr: 

Having noticed in the last number of your pa- 
per a communication upon peaches and peach 
trees, requesting those interested to compare 
notes; if what | can say will add any thing, I 
cheerfully give it. The reason why Mr. Noble's 
two trees he speaks about produced more fruit 
than the other trees, in my opinion, is, the leach- 
ed ashes and cinders kept the trees from putting 
out blossoms as early as the other trees. The 
same effect would be produced by planting the 
peach in a mixture of clay; but the better way, 
in my opinion, is, to throw around the trees, after 
the ground freezes, a quantity of leached ashes 
or muck, and allowing it to remain until late in 
the spring, say the first of May, and then remove 
nearly all of it. As it is generally admitted that 
peaches raised on a sandy soil are larger and of 


ascertain, if practicable, the origin of the dis-| finer flavor than those grown on a clay soil, and 
ease ; for if it shall be found to be induced by | the peach needs a hot season to produce the finest 
bad culture or management, we may prevent it. | fruit, consequently a sandy soil would be prefera- 
Theonly remedy that will be found for trees that ble, after the peach had escaped the frost. 
are diseased, is to cut them down, and set others} As to laying down a peach orchard to grass, I 
in their place. | Should disagree with the Wayne Co. friend, as 
The trees alluded to above, stood upon a dry, | it will make the tree short lived, and produce 
eed ridge, with but a slight mixture of earth. | fruit of an inferior quality. 
he gravel is like that found upon the margin of; J will state that my peach trees, with a few 
our lakes. The remainder of the orchard stands | exceptions, produced a fair crop of fruit, some of 
upon a good rich soil. Not a tree in this part of them bearing eight bushels; and they were ptfo- 
the orchard has been affected. Have the trees nounced by all that saw them as the finest. All 
perished for the want of food? If so, the reme-| were grown on sandy ground that was hoed sev- 
dy is obvious. | eral times in the course of the season, and the 
Again, trees that are removed from a nursery trees had no protection whatever through last 
overgrown with grass, will generally be found to| winter and spring. Why the difference in the 
be more or less diseased at the heart. They may | quantity of frait the past season in different vi- 
present no external symptoms of disease; but it _cinities, is more than I can account for, and should 
will readily be seen by cutting off some of the like to have some person inform us. 
ncipal roots, the centre of which will appear BE. D. Lar. 
and dead.. Whether this is the cause of the Ypsilanti Nursery, Dec, 10th, 1846. 
disease referred to above, 1 am unable to say; 


but am inclined to think that it may be, as the Wintering Sheep. 


following facts would scem to show. 

Some ten years since, I had, what T then es- 
teemed it, the privilege of removing from an old 
nursery which was covered with a stiff sod, some 
two hidebaist apple trees, mostly suckers of a 
amall size. I set them ontina good soil, intend- 
ing to yraft them. I hoed and nursed them, but 
it was two or three years before they had sufficient 
vitality to admit of their being budded or grafted ; 
and then I found that almost every original stock 
was 80 diseased, that after making several fruit- 
lees attempts to work them, T abandoned them, 
and worked only the suckers which sprang from |! 





{Extract from a letter.] 
Mr. Horvecr: 

Why don’t Messrs. Barker and Swan give us 
the result of their experience in housing sheep! 
Mr. S. truly remarks that “ one fact in farming is 
worth a dozen theories.” If he and Mr. B. have 
tried housing,—and if Mr. Spafford has tried his 
plan of managing sheep, I should think the result 
of their experience would be of use to the readers 
of the Farmer. Yours, &c., 

D. 8: Dexton. 

Unadilla, Livingeton-Co, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Take eare of your Sheep. 

’ At this season of the year, people in newly 
settled portions of our State are troubled by the 
occasional depredations of wolves. Regularly 
shutting their sheep up during the night in a well 
secured fold, would undoubtedly, in most cases, 
prove sufficient protection. But in order that 
sheep may be perfectly secure during the day as 
well as night, it will be necessary that their ene- 
mies should be destroyed. A very convenient 

method of catching these enemies is as follows: 
Build a small sheep-fold, strong and sufficiently 
tight, at some distance from yourhouse. Enclose 
this with a large “wolf pen,” built of long stout 
les, laid up somewhat after the manner of a 
og house, some twelve or fifteen feet high. The 
top of this must project some four or five feet in- 
ward from the bottom. This outside pen must 
be enough larger than the inside one, so that the 
wolves cannot jump upon the top of the inside 
one, and from there over the outside one. Put 
your sheep, or a few of them, into the inside pen 
every night. If Mr. Wolf chances to come that 
way, he soon makes up his mind to take a supper 
of mutton. Whereupon he immediately runs up 
the inclined plane, and makes a leap towards his } 
victims. Finding himself unable to gain access | 
to them, either through the top or sides, he con-| 
cludes to make the best of his way out before the | 
owner comes and catches him there. So he 
makes a leap after the fashion of a dog, and fastens 
his forefeet upon the top pole of the fence. All 
that is wanting then is, a place to put his hind | 





feet on, and he is safe on the top. But alas, that 


place-is wanting. He drops, and tries it again 
with no better success. Wearied with this, he 
goes to every part of the pen, to see if there isa 
place large enough between any two poles, 
through which he can squeeze himself flatways, 
or sideways, or any other way. Finding no 
chance, he submits to his fate, and is so tame 
when he is discovered in the morning, that he 
makes no resistance against his captors. 

This is from your old friend, 

Jonas DoontTrie. 
Jackson, Dec. 14th, 1846. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
‘¢ Glomerous’? Butter. 

Mr. Beecher in his catalogue of butters has 
omitted to notice one valuable variety. It is} 
probably a hybrid, and may not have reached as_ 
far west as Indianapolis. It is called the conglom- | 
erate, or as a darky waiter at the copper mines | 
called it, “glomerus:” aud is probably a cross | 
between the frowsy butter and soap grease. It! 
is higher flavored and more unctuous than any | 
other variety yet known, and is more easily prop- | 
agated ; for it is not every housekeeper that al-'| 
ways has her larder well filled with lard, but who | 
is it that never has a full supply of at least the 
principal ingredient necessary to make the “ glom- 
erous” compound ? e 











For the Michigan Farmer. 
A New Applic. 
We have ah apple pretty extensively cultivated 





in this region, which I deem worthy a place in 
every orchard. It is ripe in October. The fruit 


is a little below medium size, and of a deep orange 
color when fully ripe, flesh fine grained and solid, 
juicy and exceedingly high flavored. I will not 
say that it surpasses every other fall apple with 
which I am acquainted in richness and delicacy of 
flavor ; but 1 doubt whether it has its superior in 
these respects, and certainly but few equals ; and 
were it not for the inkling people have for large 
apples, it would I am confident become as great 
a favorite in other sections of the State, as it is 
in this neighborhood where it originated. It is 
cultivated under the name of “Chapman's Or- 
ange.” Scions or trees may be had of Hastings, 
Hubbard & Davis, Troy. Macoms, 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Quince. 

The Quince is of easy culture, and in a good 
soil and with proper care, it may be got into bear- 
ing much earlier than is generally supposed.— 
Many people seem to think, the Quince must be 
set in adamp soil. Itis true, that it will grow 
in such a soil; but it will not flourish as well, nor 
will the fruit be so large, and fair, as when grown 
upon a dry sandy loam, ‘Uhe Portugal and large 
Orange are the best varieties for general cultiva- 
tion. That which is often cultivated as the Or- 
ange in this State, is one-third less than the true 
Orange er Apple, propagated by our best nursery- 
men. 





ee | 


From the Horticulturist. 
Remarks on Hedges. 
BY WM. R. PRINCE, FLUSHING, L. I. 


From various considerations the public atten- 
tion has been of late years called to the formation 
of fences composed of living trees or shrubs, and 
I therefore venture some comments on this sub- 
ject. 

In Europe, where the forests are of limited ex- 
tent, in comparison with the demands made upon 
them for building houses, ships, &c., a great de- 
gree of economy is necessarily exercised in their 
use and preservation. For this reason, forest 
trees are there but little used for fencing ; and 
ditches, embankments, and live fences, have been 
adopted for the formation of lines of sub-division 
between fields and estates, and for the bounda- 
ries of roads, &c. 

In our own country, where the forests afford a 
superabundance of timber, we have made a gene- 
ral use of that article, in various forms, for our 
fences. But however cheap this latter article 
may be with us, it isa question whether it. is 
equally economical with a live fence; and it ie 
certainly very far inferior to itin point of beauty 
and durability. 

There are also some sections of our country, 
in which even the advantage of superabundance 
of forests does not exist, and this is so much so 
in the prairie states of the West, that the most 
important object to them is the cost of fencing 
their lands. Our country is now becoming 
wealthy, and very many persons, even in those 
states where forests abound, are inclined to de- 
vote attention as well to the beauty of their en- 
closures, as to the economy of their arrangement, 

Few persons can conceive the enhanced beauty 
that live hedges impart, when contrasted with 
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the gloomy post and rail fences with which our 
farms abound. In England and France, where 
live fences are generally adopted, they impart, at 
the floral season, adegree of enchantment to the 
scence ; and at all periods, they serve to greatly 
enliven the landscape scenery of those highly 
cultivated countries. Live hedges also afford 
great protection against severe winds, and they 
may be trimmed so as to occupy as little or as 
much space as suits the proprietor. 

In England, the Hawthorn is most generally 
planted for this purpose; and the snow-white 
flowers of the ordinary variety, interspersed here 
and there with a tree of the pink and the crimsen 
Hawthorn—these latter being allowed to rise 
above other portions of the hedge—impart a de- 

ree of beauty that can scarcely be surpassed. 

“he Italian Privet is a more beautiful shrub for a 
hedge than the Hawthorn, and in France is tar 
more generally adopted for this object. Its growth | 
is much more rapid; its foliage myrtle-like and | 
beautiful ; and its spikes of snow-white blossoms, 
rising amid the luxuriance of foliage, neat and | 
chaste in the extreme. 11 has also the advantage 


of being a subevergreen, holding its foliage very | 


late, and in mild chmates, during nearly the whole 
winter. As the Hawthorn produces its tlowers 


in May, and the Privet in June, it would be a} 


pleasant arrangement to form a hedge composed 
of sections of each. 


The Buckthorn is much used for hedges in the | 


vicinity of Boston and Salein, anu is well suited 
to the object. 


Philadelphia and south of it ; but, being a south- 
ern tree, it will not be found appropriate for the 
northern and eastern states. 


The Pyracantha, a subevergreen, is perfectly | 


hardy, and forms a beautiful hedge, bloeming in 
May, with flowers assimilating to those of the 
Hawthorn, and clad in autumn and winter with 
profuse clusters of scarlet berries, which have 
entitled it to the cognemen of “ Burning Bush.” 


Evergreen hedges, of the most beautiful des- 


The Maclura or Osage Orange, | 
is used for the same purpose in the vicinity of | 


ball and the Deutzia scabra, may be used, and are 
almost invariably of rapid growth. 

For the prairies of the West, and for the sub. 
division of lands, where the space occupied by 
the hedge or living fence would be deemed of 
little importance the most rapid growing trees 
are the Honey Locust, Gleditschia triacanthus, 
and the Yellow Locust, Robinia pseudacacia, 
These will, in three years, form an impassable 
hedge, and if the timber or wood is required for 
use, they may be cut off from time to time, at 
any desirable height; and they will rapidly re- 
place by a new growth, whatever is taken from 
them. In open prairie lands, they would afford a 


most desirable shelter for cattle, horses and sheep, 
in pasturage, and could not fail to greatly en- 
| hance the value of lands where timber is scarce 
|and desirable, by at all times affording a supply 
|froin the surplus growth. 








Ww. R. Prince. 


Linnean Botanic Gardens and Nurseries, 
Flushing, L. lig July 25, 1846, 





The Farmers’ Creed. 


We believe in small farms and thorough eulti- 
‘yation. ‘The soil loves to eat, as well as its own- 
| cra, and ought therefore to be nurtured. 

| We believe in large crops, which leave the 
land better than they found it—making both farm 
|and the farmer rich at once. 

| We believe in going to the bottom of things, 
/and therefore in deep ploughing, and enough oft it 
|—all the better if with a subsoil plough. 

We believe that the best fertility of any soil is 
| the spirit of industry, enterprise, and,intelligence; 
| without this, lime and gypsum, bones and green 
| manure, marl or plaster, will be ef little use. 
We belive in good fences, gocd barns, good 
‘farm houses, good stocks, and good orchards. 

| We believe in a clean kitchen, a neat wife in it, 
|a@ spinning-piano, a clean cupboard, dairy, and 
| conscience. 

We firmly disbelieve in farmers that will not 
jimprove ; in farms that grow pocr every year; in 
|starved cattle; in farmers’ boys turning into 


cription, are formed of the Arbor Vite, the Amer- | clerks and merchants ; in farmers’ daughters un- 
ican, Siberian and Chinese species being used for willing to work; and in all farmers who are 
this purpose. ‘They form, aiter a few years, most | ashamed of their vocations.—Exchange. 
admirable appendages to pleasure grounds, and | seh 





may be used te equal advantage for fields of any | 
extent. 
ing the must hardy, are the most appropriate for 
latitudes north of Now-York ; but in the vicinity 
of New-York, the Chinese flourishes admirably. 

The Swedish and the lLrish Juniper form fine 
evergreen hedges; and even the common Red 
Cedar may be used for the same object ; but the 
hedge is not, in either case, equal in beauty to 
those of the Arbor Vite. The Norway Spruce, 
an exceedingly robust and hardy tree, forms a 
beautiful hedge, and is admirably suited to the 
northern and eastern states. . 

The ditlerent species of the Xylosteum, or Up- 
right Honeysuckle, are very hardy shrubs, and 
will form very neat deciduous hedges for the 
North, or any section of the Union; and for the 
vicinity of New-York, and all the region south of 
it, the Euonymus, or Strawberry Treo, the Al- 
thea frutex of different varicties, the Syringa and 
Lilac of different species and varieties, the Snow- 


The i Siberian species be- | : 
Phe American and Siber pecies b | AprpLes.—What are the two hardiest and: most 


Tue two Harpisar axp most ProFiTaBLE 


| profitable apples? ] am about to plant an orehard 


jon soi] which is not very favorable, and not in the 
| best exposure. 


I would be much obliged, if you 
would give me the names of two or three sorts 
best sulted to such a situation. Yours sincerely. 
J.B. H. New Jersey. 

Answer.-—Baldwin and Rhode-Island Green- 
ing. No two varieties of apples~—fruits. of the 


j 
j 


i highest excellence, too—are so hardy, uniformly 


productive, and profitable in all soils and situa- 
tions, as these. We have noticed both of them 
this season, in orchards in various parts of the 
country, where other sorts, often productive, have 
alinost entirely failed, and yet these are giving 
abundant crops.of large, fair fruit. We doubt if 
any better market sorts, all points considered, 
can be found for svile of medium quality, —Hor- 
ticudlurist, 
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Salt for Mildew. 
Grapes have been much injured in this vicinity 
for several seasons past by the Mildew. Sulphor | 
has been profusely used without any beneficial | 
effect ; and the best remedy that has been applied | 
as yet, is a weak solution of salt. ‘Those who- 
have tried it with caution, have met with almost, 
entire success, It pam be carefully used, or | 
the remedy will be as fatal as the disease. ‘The 
quantity of salt should be barely suflirient to be 
tasted in the water in which it is dissolved. The | 
solution is applied by a syringe, over the fruit and, 
foliage, as frequently as there is the least appear- | 
ance of the disease. 

A correspondent of yours speaks of using salt | 
hay to prevent mildew upon the gooseberry, In} 
this section of the state, the gooseberry is so much | 
injured by this disease, whatever pains may have | 
been taken to guard against it, that it is but little 
cultivated for the table; but in Newport and its 





‘abundant. This renders the tree a regular bearer, 


and adds greatly to its longevity. 

Among early peaches, we are inclined to be- 
lieve the true Karly York not surpassed, if it is 
equalled, by any other very early fruit. We al- 
lude to the Early York in our work on Fruits, a 
variety with serrated leaves, quite distinet form, 
and, we think, superior to the peach known by 
this name in New-Jersey. Forall localities south 
as well as north, we now fhink it decidedly supe- 
rior to the Karly Tillotson, a fine fruit, but which 
is comparatively a slow grower, and we find ri- 
pens about the saine season. 

The fairest and most excellent of the white 
peaches, is the Snow Peach, which deserves its 
name, as wellasa place in every good garden.— 
Horticulturist. 

Labor-Saving Seap. 
To 4 quarts of soft soap, add 2 quarts of wa- 


vicinity, it is raised without any care in perfection. | ter, 1 lb, carbonate of Soda, and 1 gill of Spirits 
That place, as you well know, is much exposed to | of 7 urpentine. Boil them together for a few 
the winds from the ocean, and fogs are of very) Minutes, Soak the clothes over night, or pound 
frequent oceurrence. We have often heard it | them in a pounding barrel, then boil them, adding 





stated that grapes cultivated near the sea, are | 
more free from the disease than elsewhere. | 

Weare inclined to believe that salt properly 
applied, may be a specific for the disease. Spread 
upon the soil it may not produce any beneficial 
effect, unless used in such quantity and so often as 
to endanger the life of the plant. Heat and mois-| 
ture operating upon salt hay, gradually causing its | 
decomposition, gives to the salt a continued and | 
durable operation, protecting the plant from the 
dangers of injury to which it is constantly liable, 
It may act “as a stimulant,” or “ashield to pro- 
tect the roots,” but we believe that syringing the 
fruit and foliage repeatedly with a weak solution 
of salt and water, would produce as much effect. 
We intend to try this experiment, whether salt 
hay may rot act equally as well, when the roots 
are entirely protected from its operation. 

Providence, Aug, 25. L. C. E. 
— Horticulturist. 


Waat is THE BEST Preach ?—We incline to 
the opinion, that the best pesch for this latitude, 
taking into account all the desirable qualities for | 
standard garden culture, is the Groner TV} 
This most excellent sort, though it bears a royal | 
name, is a native of New-York, and is perfectly 
adapted to this climate. It is large, very hani- 
some, and exceedingly high flavored. The tree | 
is remarkably healthy. Bat what we look upon | 
as its crowning merit, is its bearing habit. Near- | 
ly all our peach trees, in the easy careless culture | 
of our gardens and orchards, are ruined by exces- | 
sive overbearing. Not one person in ten ever) 


thinks it worth his while to thin out the fruit of a| 
peach tree, when that fruit is half grov n, and the | 
consequence is that the fruit attains only half the | 
size and flavor that it otherwise would, and the | 
tree itself is injured by the overcrop. 
Now the George IV. has the excellent habit of | 
bearing gust enough fruit. Thatis, it presents the | 
appearance when the fruit is half grown, when | 
compared with most other sorts, of only half a) 
But when the fruit is fully grown, every | 
imeén is large, ripens finely, and is of the most | 


} 


ous flavor, while the quantit? at last proves: 











ialf a pint of the above mixture to each pail of 
water. Those who have used this mixture have 
found ita saving of snap and labor. Try it, is 
the advice of your friend, Napey, 





Liniment, 

Mr. Enitor,—I send you a recipe for a lini- 
ment, which has long been in use, and has been 
found highly efficacious in all cases of sprains, 
bruises, wounds, external cr internal, on man or 
beast. It has been used with great success in se- 
vere cases of rheumatism, often effecting a posi- 
tive cure, and no farmer should be without it who 
has not something better to substitute in its place, 

One-half oz. spirits hartshorn; 

Two oz. camphor gum ; 

One gill spirits turpentine ; 

One-half pint sweet oil; 

One pint alcohol. 

Shake it well together, and apply, rubbing it in 
smartly with the hand.—Corr. Vuturalist. 

MerTHOD OF REMOVING ANTs.—Ants in gar- 
dens are, as is well known, very injurious, when 
they settle themselves at the foot of vegetables, 
Several methods are used to destroy or remove 


ithem. It happened this year that while trimming 
| the branches of tomatoes, I threw a handful upon 


a little anthill ; at the end of a few days I obsery- 
ed that the ants had disapyeared. I did this early 
in July; I have repeated it since, and have ob- 
tained the same results. I wish that this simple 
means may be tried by many persons. There are 
ew gardensin which the tomato is not cultivated, 
and the effect produced .is easily explained. Its 
leaves and stalks have a strong and nauseous odor, 
which is by no means agreeable to the ants, and 
drives them away. For myself, I propose to try 


it again next year, and have reason to think that 


the results will be the same.—Pepin in Revue 
Horticole. 





Asparacus.—This delicious vegetable was 
first introduced from England in 1608. It is 
flow extensively cultivated throughout Europe, 
and isone of the most desirable plants known, 
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Ice-Houses. 

{We published last winter an extract from an 
exchange payer, giving a plan for an ice-house 
above ground, which we regret to learn, was 
found not to answer expectations, The individ- 
ual who wrote it, had not probably tried what he 
recommended. We now extract from the Hor- 
ticulturist a plan communicated by Mr. Wyeth, 
of Cambridge, Mass., who, “for many years, has 
bad the construction and management of the 
enormous commercial ice-houses near Boston— 
the largest and most perfect known.” Mr. Wy- 
eth gives plans for ice-houses both above and be- 
low ground ; but remarks, “ We now never build 
or use an ice-house under ground. It never pre- 
serves ice as yall as those built above ground, 
and costs much more.” } 


“Ist. An Ice-house above ground. An ice- 
house above ground should be built upon the 
plan of having a double partition, with the 
hollow space between filled with some non- 
conducting substance. 

**In the first place, the frame of the sides 
should be formed of two ranges of upright 
joists, 6 by 4 inches; the lower ends of the 


joists should be put into the ground without any | 


sill, which is apt to let air pass through.— 
These two ranges of joists should be about two 
feet and one-half apart at the bottom, andtwo 
feet atthe top. At the top these joists should 
be morticed into the cross-beams, which are 
to support the upper floor. The joists in the 
two ranges should be placed each opposite an- 
ether. ‘They should then be lined or faced 
en one side, with rough boarding, which need 
not be very tight. ‘This boarding should be 
nailed to those edges of the joists nearest each 
other, so that one range of joists shall be out- 
side the building, and the other inside the ice- 
room or vault. 

‘The space between these boardings or par- 
titions should be filled with wet tan, or saw- 
dust, whichever is cheapest or most easily ob- 
tained. The reason for using wet material 
for filling this space, is, that during winter it 
freezes, and until it is again thawed, little or 
no ice will melt a! the sides of the vault. 

** The bottom of the ice vault should be fill- 
ed about a foot deep with small blocks of 
wood ; these are levelled and covered with 
wood shayings, over which a strong plank 
fleor should be laid to receive the ice. 

*t Upon the beams above the vault, a pretty 
tight floor should also be laid, and this ficor 
should be coyered several inches deep with dry 
tan or sawdust. The roof of the ice-house 
sheuld have considerable pitch, and the space 
between the upper floor and the roof should be 
ventilated by a lattice window at each gable 
end, or something equivalent, to pass. out the 








warm air which will accumulate heneath tho 
roof. A door must be provided in the side of 
the vault to fill and discharge it ; but it should 
always be closed up higher than the ice, and 
when not in uso should be kept closed alto. 
gether. 

“2d. An Ice-house: below ground, This is 
only thoroughly made by building up the sides 
of the pit with a good brick or stone wall, laid 
in mortar. Inside of this wall set joists, and 
build a light wooden partition against which 
to place the ice. A good floor should be laid 
over the vault as just described, and this should 
also be covered with dry tan or sawdust. Jn 
this floor the door must be cut to give access 
to the ice. 

“As regards the bottom of the vault, the 
floor, the lattice windows in the gables for 
ventilation, etc., the same remarks will apply 
that have just been given for the ice-house 
above ground, with the addition that in one of 
the gables, in this case, must be the door for 
filling the house with ice. 

“If the ground where ice-houses ef either 
kind are built, is not porous enough to let the 
melted ice drain away, then there should be a 
waste pipe to carry it off, which should be 
slightly bent, so.as always to retain enough 
water in it to prevent the passage of air up- 
wards into the ice-house.,’ 





From the American Shepherd. 

Trucness of Wool influenced by 

Keeping. 

The quatity of trueness of the staple espe- 
cially enhances the value of every grade of 
wool in which it is found. It comprises an 
equality of the diameter of the fibre trom the 
root to the point, and uniformity of the fleece 
generally. When the filament greatly lacks 
in this particular, it may be ascribed to an ir- 
regular and unhealthy action of the secretion 
of woo], which, in turn, must be attributed, in 
general, to abuses in management of the 
sheep. For instance, if the animal has fared 
kindly till the winter season, and then exposed 
to storm, and cold, and withal ill fed, the 
growth of that part of the fibre during this 
period will be considerably diminished in di- 
ameter, proportionally weak, and when exam- 
ined by the microscope, presents a withered 
appearance. On being turned to pasture, the 
fare being better, and the secretions again be- 
coming healthy and abundant, an enlargement 
of the fibre follows; but it is greatly destitute, 
from the causes stated, of the quality of true- 
ness, and therefore debases the value of the 
whole fleece. The weak and withered parts 
of the fibre are termed breaches, and injure 
materially every manufacture in which jt is 
employed, the felting property being deterio- 
rated, and the cloth having less stre 


softness. The skillful stapler and wool-buye; 
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will, on critical examination, easily detect this 
serious fault, and prize the wool accordingly. 
By pulling asunder a single fibre, the break 
will uniformily be confined to the dreachy or 
withered point. This is termed unsound wool. 

Although this description of wool is gener- 
ally, as remarked, the result of bad manage- 
ment of the flock, yet it is common to all 
good sheep. With the Saxon and Merino, 
after the ewes, particularly, pass the age of 
eight-er nine years, the yolk lessens in quanti- 
ty, which is followed by comparatively a hard, 
inelastic, unyielding character of the wool, 
with the strength and weight greatly dimin- 
ished. Therefore, notwithstanding the singu- 
lar longevity oy these breeds, it is better to 
pass them over to the butcher, when arrived 
at the age mentioned. 

Intimately connected with producing a sound 
and true staple, is the 


INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE. 


It cannot be doubted that equability of tem- 
perature isan important agent in perfecting 
the several properties of wool. ‘The Spanish 
custom, continued for centuries, of driving the 
sheep in the spring to the northern and moun- 
tainous parts of the kingdom, which are there 
kept until the approach of winter, originated 
in-part from the conviction that this theory 
was sound. Indeed, it is founded in the natu- 
ralinstinct of the sheep. Every one knows 
it is impatient of heat. In the midst of sum- 
mer, in all latitudes where it is found, it will 
seek the most elevated points for the sake of 
the cooling breeze, and retire to shades to 
guard itself against the burning rays of the 


sun. In winter it will flee to a place of ref- | 


uge from storms and cold. All this testifies 
strongly in favor of the correctness of the 
premises. But the question may be asked, 
what has the bodily comfort of the animal to 
do with perfecting the several properties of 
the-fleece? The answer is, every thing., If 
health and thrift are promoted by equability 
of temperature, the cutaneous glands are alike 
healthy, anda regular and even growth of 
the fibre naturally follows. 

Bat strictly speaking, equability of temper- 
ature is nowhere to be found; therefore, in 
our rigorous.and changeable climate, the tibre 
of wool must ever present a greater or less 
inequality of diameter between its extremes. 
It is remarkable that the point has always the 
largest bulk. ‘This is the product of summer, 
after shearing time, when there is a repletion 
of the secretions which produce the wool, and 
when the pores of the skin are relaxed and 
open, and permita larger fibre to protrude. — 
The portion near the root is the growth of the 
spring, when the weather is getting warm ; 
and the intermediate part is the offspring of 


! ° ° 

| winter, when, under the influence of the cold, 
| the pores of the skin contract, and permit only 
a fine fibre to escape. 





Quarrets.—One of the most easy, the 
/most common, most perfectly foolish things 
_in the world, says an exchange paper, is to 
_quarrel—no matter with whom—man, woman 
or child; on what pretence, provocation, or 
‘occasion whatever. ‘There is no kind of ne- 
i cessity in it, and yet, strange as the fact may 
i be, theologians, politicians, lawyers, doctors, 
|and princes quarrel ; nations, tribes, and cor- 
porations, men, women, children, dogs and cats 
birds and beasts, quarrel about all manner of 
things, and on all manner of occasions. If 
there is any thing in the world that will make 
a man feel bad, except pinching his finger in 
the crack of a door, it is unquestionably a 
quarre]l. No man ever fails to think less of 
himself than he did before one ; it degrades 
him in his own eyes, and in the eyes of others, 
and what is worse, blunts his sensibility on 
the one hand, and increeses the power of pas- 
sionate irritability on the other. The truth 
is, the more quietly and peaceably we all get 
on, the better for our neighbors. In nine 
i cases out of ten, the wisest course is, if a man 
| cheats you, quit dealing with him; if he is 
| abusive, quit his company ; if he slanders you, 
|take care to live so that nobody will believe 
ihim. No matter who he is or how he misuses 
| you, the wisest way is generally just to let him 
lalone, for there is nothing better than this cool, 
‘calm quiet way of dealing with the wronge 
| we meet with, 


} 
} 
| 











| Swetttincs.—Swellings on oxen, cows, and 
| other domestic animals, may be easily “‘scatter- 
|ed” by using an ambrocation composed of the 
‘following ingredients. One quart proof spir- 
jit, and half a pound soft soap, and half an 
ounce camphor. The soap is to be dissolved 
‘in the pot, and the camphor added after the 
| mixture is poured into the bottle. These arti- 
,cles, prepared in the manner above described, 
form a liquid opodeldoc, with which every far- 
'mer should be supplied. Lameness in oxen, 
| from swellings on the legs and neck, is quite 
i frequent, especially at seasons when their as- 
sistance is of-most consequence to. tho far- 
‘mer, and when, consequently, he can but ill 
‘afford to permit of their lying still. — Ez. 
To Prevent THe RAvAGEs or THE CLOTHES 
| Morna.—You have nothing to do but to place 
‘shallow boxes in your drawers, with a little 
|spirit of turpentine in them; and as the tur- 
| pentine evaporates and penetrates the cleth, 
the larvee will protrude, and be found dead on 
the surface. —Am. Agriculturist. 
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To Subscribers--Our Terms. 


It wil have been observed that the terms of 
the present volume were 50 cents, if paid before 
the Ist instant, or 624 cents (25 per cent. addi- 
tional) if not then paid. It was found necessary 
te make this distinction, on account of the nu- 
merous demands which remained unpaid, and the 
great expense of employing agents to collect 
such small bills. The editor had rather receive 
50 cents from each subscriber at the commencc- 
ment of the volume, than have 624 cents due 9 
months thereafter. He new proposes to remit 
the additional charge to all who send at once the 
pay fortwo years, ®1. This offer will be con- 
tinued till further notice. 





The Fatlow System. 

We were aware that the article on this sudject 
fm our last would contain doctrines new to many, 
and erroneous, if not presumptuous in the esii- 
mation of some. Such a hold has the system of 


naked fallows obtained in this country, that the | 


practice is well nigh general, and be who opposes 
it, may be thought to be acting as unwisely as 
one who “spits against the wind,”—an act ac- 
cording to the homely proverb, equivalent to 
“spitting in his own face.” Nevertheless, the 
better method is 60 well fotnded, and so firmly 
sustained by experiment wherever fairly tried, 
and withal would, if generally adopted, be pro- 
ductive of such vastly important benefits to the 
western farmer, that we have no hesitation in ap- 
pealing to the sober judgment of our readers in 
its behalf. And to show how the matter appears 
when brought to the test of figures, let us, for 
the sake of illustration, suppose a farmer wishes 


—_—— 


Cost of production. 
! 


Harvesting and putting in shock 40 
| acres, at #1 per acre, 

| Drawing in, (say) 374 cts. per acre, 
Threshing and cleaning up, @8 25 per 
| 100 bushels, 

, 40 acres of fallow, plowed and harrowed 
| 3 times, #3 per acre, 

Seed, sowing and getting in, @1 25 per 
| acre, 

, Use of 80 acres of land at $1 per acre, 


#40 00 
15 00 


50 00 
120 00 


50 00 
80 00 


Total, $355 00 
600 bushels of wheat costing $355, is a trifle 
iless than 60 cents per bushel. Leaving out of 
' the calculation the rent of the land, the cost would 
| be 483 cents per bushel. This statement is cor- 
roborated by the frequent assertion of practical 
,farmers, that they cannot raise wheat for less 
| than about 50 cents a bushel. 


We will now see how the account will stand 
when these 80 acres are devoted to the same pur- 
pose in another way. 


Product. 


| © acres of wheat, 15 bu. per acre, 600 bushele. 
140 “ elover meadow, yielding 1} 

tons peracre, at @4, 
| Value of aftermath and clover sod to plow 
under—-$:1 per agre, 





Vaiue of clover, to be deducted from the 


cost of wheat crep, #240 


Cos! of production. 
40 acr>s of wheat, harvesting, threshing, 
&c., us before, 
Mowing and securing 40 acres meadow, 
at &1 25, 
40 acres plowed once for wheat, at @1 
per acre, 
Seed, and putting in crop, $1 25 per acre, 
Clover seed for 40 acres, and sewing do., 
| 1 25 peracre, 
| Plaster at 35 cents per acre, (say,) 
Use of 80 acres, at #1 per acre, 


R105 00 
50 00 


40 00 
50 60 





50 00 
15 00 
80 00 
Total cost, #390 00 
| Deduct yalue of clover as above, 240 00 


} ———— 


to devote 80 acres to the raising of wheat. By | Balance, $150 00 
the summer-fallow system he would every year | Making the cost of 600 bushels of wheat #150, 
have 40 acres in crop, and 40 in fallow. Let us or 25 cents per bushel ! 
institute a comparison of the cost per bushel by | 
this plan, and that which it is proposed to substi- | yes on either side? If so, we should be glad to 
tate. In so doing, we will assume as the yield, | have it pointed out, To us, on the contrary, the 
the average on medium soils, with respectable | whole estimate appears within bounds, We 
culture. have, for example, assigned to each system the 
By the summer-fallow system. ‘game product in wheat per acre, while experience 
Product. has shown that the latter will generally secure 
40. acres in wheat, yielding 15 bushels the best crop in the outset, and that the differ- 
FP rl ag fallow, ence continually widens with the lapse of years. 
We now present an estimate of the compara- 
Total, tive profits of two farms of 100 acres of arable 


Is there any error or exaggeration in these fig- 


600 bu. | 
000 “ 


600 “ 











land each, managed the one according to the meth- | 
od a good deal prevalent, and the other by the im- 
proved method ; laying ont of view, for the sake | 


of clearness, the portion of the farm devoted to 
pasture, roots, and the minor grain crops. 


Farm of 100 acres, as commonly managed. 
Products. 
Q5acres of wheat, 15 bushels per aere, 
at 4s., S187 50 
25. acres of summer-fallow, 000 00 
25 ** corn, 30 bush. per acre, at 2s, 187 50 
95 “ oats, 25 é“ 


Total value of products, #500 00 


Cost of production. 


95 acres of wheat, harvesting, 
threshing, &c. $2 624 per 
25 acres of fallow, $3 per acre, 75 00 

Seed, and putting in do. with 
wheat, #1 25 per acre, 31 25 
25 acres ef corn, 85 peracre, 125 00 
25 acres of oats, $3 50 peracre, 87 50 
Use of land at $1 per acre, 100 00 
Total cost, 


Balance of profit, B15 624 

Leaving a balance over the value of labor and 

use of land, of #15 624. e 

Farm of 100 acres, managed by the intervention 
of fallow crops ina 5 years’ course. 

Product. 

20 acres of wheat, 15 bushels per acre, 
at 4s. 

20 acres of corn, 30 bush. per acre, at 2s. 

20 “& oats, 25 66 & at 20 cts. 

30 ‘“ clover meadow, 1} tons per 
acre, at $4, 

20 acres of clover for seed, 3 bushels per 
acre, at $5, 


#150 00 
150 00 
100 00 


300 00 


Total product, &g00 00 


Cost. of production. 
20 acres of wheat, harvesting, 
threshing, &c. G2 624 per 
acre, 
20 acres of corn, &5 per acre, 
20 “ ~=gats, $3 50 * 
20 “ meadow,cutting and 
securing hay, $1 25 per acre, 
90 acres of clover for seed, cut- 
ting, threshing, &c. #5, 
do, do. plowing once for wheat, 
81 per acre, 
do. do, seed, and getting in, at 
$1 25 per acre, 25 00 
Seeding 20 acres with clover, at 
$1 25 per acre, 25 69 
Plaster, 12 50 
Dee of land, at @1 per acre, 100 00 
Total cost, 530 00 


Balance, 
‘Leaving an annual profit, after paving for the 


* at 20 cts. 125 CO! 


aoe Gfi84 373 | 


100 00, 


$270 00 


-_ 

161 
: ohne 
juse of land and labor of &2 70 peracre. A large 
| part of the profit results from the clover seed, the 


raising of which at present prices is very lucra- 
itive. Diminish this amount one-hal/, and the 
| syetem still compares very favorably by the side 
jof the former, In this estimate, too, we put 
jdown nothing for increased crops, or the better 
sustaining of the fertility of the land, as we wish 
_to present a calculation so moderate, that all will 
_ assent to its correctness, 

| With such a differerce of profit, it ia ne won- 


der that we see those few farmers amongst us 
,who pursue the clovering system, surpass their 


While 
the latter are toiling over their plows, with the 


? 


| neighbors in the acquisition of property. 


' whole reclaimed portion of their farms subjeeted 
| to tillage, raising grain crop after grain crop with 
| diminishing prospects of success, the former have 


\a large portion of their farms laid down, requiring 
| no care but to gather the crop, and find the fer- 
‘tility of their lands sustained if not increased, by 


| 
| 
} 
| 


the decomposition of clover sod, and the increased 
amount of their stcck. 

Before closing, we will strengthen our position 
by a few among the many authorities that might 
ibe adduced as favoring the views we have advan- 
ced. 


Judge Buell, whose skill as a practical far- 
jmer none will deny, was a strong advocate for 
‘fallow crops as a substitute for naked fallows, 
‘and from his reasonings, many years since, the 
‘writer first imbibed the principles heretofore set 
forth. In his “ Farmer's Companion,” a book, by 
the way, which ought to be in every school dis- 
| trict library, he says : 


“There is no agricultural writer of note, and 
very few good farmers, who now advocate sum- 
mer-fallows, except on stiff clays, or wet grounds, 
which cannot be readily worked in spring or fall, 
and this principally for the purpose of cleaning 
'them from perennial weeds.” 

“We are satisfied, from experience, that it is 
| profitable to sow clover with every crop of small 
' grain, on soils adapted to its growth, merely for 
| the purpose of enriching the land.” 

“ As there is only one good reason for fallow- 

ing,” says Cooper, in the Domestic Encyclopedia, 

| “namely, to destroy weeds,—and as this can be 
done full as well by fallow crops, that is, by crops 
that require frequent cleaning during their growth, 
‘no fallows ought to be permitted in a good sye- 
tem of husbandry.” 


“ Fallowing was necessary,” says Chaptal, “as 
long as grains only, all of which exhaust the 
lands, were cultivated; during the intervals of 
tilling the fields, a variety of herbs grew on them, 
! which offered food for animals, and the rvots of 
| which, buried in the soil by the plough, furnished 
\agreat part of the necessary manure. But.at 
| this day, when we have succeeded in establishing 
{the cultivation of a great variety of roots and 
‘artificial grasses, the system of fallowing can be 


Boos 
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no longer supported by the shadow of a good 
reason. The ease with which fodder may be cul- 
tivated, furnishes the means of supporting an in- 
creased number of animals; these in their turn 
supply ‘manure and labor; and the farmer is no 
longer under the necessity of allowing his lands 
to be fallow. The suppression of the practice of 





fallowing is then equally serviceable to the culti- | 


vator, who increases his productions without pro- 
portionally increasing his expenses, and to socie- 
ty, which derives from the same extent of soil a 
much greater quantity of food.” 


A Wool Depot. 


A wool depot was established a year ago last 
spring, at Kinderhook, N. Y., designed for the 
accommodation of both sellers and purchasers. 
“The result,” says Mr. J. B. Nott, of Albany, 
“ is, that 140,000 lbs. of wool have been sold du- 
ring the year, (1845); for 70,000 Ibs. of which 
prices have been obtained ranging from 37} to 50 
cents per lb. In a majority of cases the wool 
sold has bought as much as the year before, not- 
withstanding the price of wool generally was 
from 8 to 10 cents per Ib. less.” 


The following is the way in which the estab- | 


ment was managed : 

“The wool is brought into the warehouse, each 
fleece examined, sorted according to quality and 
condition, into five different sorts. Every charge 
for transacting the business, save that of insur- 
ance, is covered by a commission of one cent per 
lb. Tho insurance one quarter of one per cent. 
for each three months. ‘The wool is sold only 
when ordered by the owner.” “ Whenever it is 
required, an advance of two-thirds the value is 
made, for which interest is charged at '7 per cent.” 


An agent and stapler are the only officers: a 


sample from each of the different sorts is selected 
and stapled. “The manufacturer,” says Mr. 
Nott, “ will thus be able to buy his wool under- 
standingly, and know precisely the value of h's 
purchase.” 


are bargaining.” 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer urges | 


the establishment of a similar depot at Chicago, 
and we see not why one or more would not be 
useful in Michigan, at Detroit, and other principal 
towns. The profits which now go into the pock- 


ets of wool buyers, would then remain with the , 


farmers ; and more than this—for the farmer has 
thot only to pay the wool-buyer’s profits, but his 
expenses also, in passing about the country to 
yaake his purchases, 


“Through this arrangement the far- | 
mer and manufacturer are brought together, un- 
der favorable circumstances, each knowing the 

precise value of the commodity about which they | 


Variety of Food. 

Many farmers appear not to appreciate the im- 
| portance of furnishing animals during winter a 
| variety of food. They think it sufficient to let 
| their cows and sheep, sometimes their horses, 
lrun to the straw stack, or perhaps be furnished 
j with an occasional foddering of hay, and have a 
chance at the watering-trough once a day. That 
‘animals so treated suffer much from thirst, their 
eager haste to arrive at the water, and the exces- 
sive quantity they imbibe, sufficiently testifies ; 
as also does the fact that where water is accessi- 
| ble at all times, they offen drink several times a 
'day. Itis bad enough that all their food be dry, 
if they are allowed to moisten it at will. 

It is far better for the health and comfort of 
| these animals that a portion of their food be suc- 
culent. The difference to them is as great as to 
‘man between a diet of bread and water on the 
one hand, and one in which there is a free use of 
fruits and vegetables on the other. 








N. VY. Farmers’ Club. 
[It may not be known to all our readers, that 
|in many towns in the eastern states, the farmers 
‘are in the babit of holding weekly or monthly 
meetings to discuss agricultural subjects, and 
‘compare notes on each others’ farm management. 
These meetings are maintained in a very spirited 
manner, many of the honorables of the land em- 
ulously taking part in the proceedings. Of 
course, from such a union of practical and seien- 
tific talent valuable facts are often elicited, and a 
progressive impulse is given which is seen in the 
‘mutual improvement of the members. We take 
from the N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic, the follow- 
ing communications made to the Farmers’ Club 
of the American Institute, at its meeting in that 
city on the Ist ult., Judge R. 8S. Livingston in 
the chair. There appear to be contained some 
useful hints, suited to this meridian.] 
CLOVER ON LIGHT SoiLs, &c. 


GENTLEMEN :—lI take great satisfaction in look- 
ing over the doings and sayings of the Farmers’ 
Club, as reported in the Farmer and Mechanic, 
,and as I have had a little practical experience in 
the way of improving worn out soils, (for we have 
some farms even here in Vermont, that are well 
nigh worn out,) I beg leave to make a few sug- 
' gestions based upon facts, walking ever the chem- 

ical causes, as Professor Mapes observes we do, 

| Jn this district or section of our country, we 
_have a great variety of soil. We have dry sandy 
soil that is very easily tilled,.and is best for corn 


and rye. I have known some fields to be planted 


jfor ten years in succession and impréve all the 


while, from the application of a small quantity of 
lime, plaster and.wood ashes to the hill, either 
before or after weeding. This kind of soil will 
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not. retain manure more than two seasons, and 
the best way is to apply a little every yedr. We 
finally found great difficulty in getting grass seed 
to take root on account of the suil becoming very 
dry. We find that by sowing in the spring from 
10 to 12 bushels of wood ashes per acre, there is 
but little risk of a failure. Clover is the only 
grass grown to any profit on fine soils here. 
Muck and coarse manure lasts longer than fine 
in any soil, I find great advantage from spread-_ 
ing my straw upon dry lands, the grass and swiall! 
grain is much improved by it. Muck is of little 
value on wet land, straw and hot manures do the | 
best. Muck is as well fitted for use by exposure | 
to the sun and frost as by any other process. Un- 
siacked lime will warm and make it sooner fit for | 
use, but no better when on than if put on sepa- | 
rate. Some soils contain already too much lime. | 
Travelling a few years since in Michigan, I no- 
ticed that their best wheat lands where there 
“ was lime in the soil, the base being sand and clay, 
cracked badly, and became so hard that it was 
difficult to plough at all, and in many instances 
to destroy the grass roots. This does not exact- 
ly accord with Mr. Watson’s theory, that 300 
bushels lime per acre should be added to land that 
cracks under heat. 

I find that all made or alluvial soils, after be-' 
coming somewhat exhausted upon the surface, | 
are much improved by being turned up much | 
deeper—not by using a subsoil plough, but with 
a large heavy one that will bring the bottom up| 
and turn the top under. The cheapest method | 
of raising our interval lands, we find, is to plough | 
in a crop or two of clover. Always allow a good | 
part of the seed to ripen before ploughing. Noth-| 
ing better for land that is intended for seeding | 
down to grass, than to have it well filied with | 
clover seed. 


Clover on rich lands should be sown very thick; | 


the stalks will be small, and the quality greatly | 
improved. 


The roots of clover, when the stalk is dead, | 
furnish a manure for other grasses, and help to | 
In 1838, °39 and | 
40, some of our best farmers thought to improve | 


keep the land light and porous. 


the quality of their hay by growing the finer 


On poor lands we can hardly expect | 
acrop without first furnishing an abundance of | 
| 
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set fire to it, and as we generally term it, gota 
first rate burn, and if burning all eff clean was a 
Thadit. But you can imagine my sur- 
prise, when alter thoroughly fitting out and seed- 
ing it, I waited in vain for the harvest, and never 
got haif paid for putting ina crop on this six 
acres until I ploughed it deep enough to bring up 
earth that had not been spoiled by heat.—4@ Ver- 
mont Farmer. ; 


good one, 


CRANBERRIES. 
Nantucket, Nov. 3d, 1846, 


| To the Chairman of the N.Y. Farmers’ Club: 


Dear Stx:—By the request of a number of my 
friends, I present you with a sod of the upland 
Cranberry for the inspection of the Honorable 
Club, although not so abundantly loaded with 
fruit as the meadow plants are in a fruitful sea- 


'son,1 think the sod represents a good crop, will 
| average oyer one bushel to the rod; in one instance 


{ gathered two bushels to the square rod, an un- 


| common large crop for the upland, the vines being 


much shorter than those that grow in swamps.— 


'The cultivated cranberry is darker colored and 


richer flavored than the wild fruit, and demands a 
higher price; those that I gathered this season 
sold for &4 per bushel. Any information wanted 


|in respeet to my mode of cultivating the cran- 


berry, can be obtained by addressing 
Your obedient servant, 
Jonn S. Garpiner, 


Hiow to deal with Rats. 
Corks, cut as thin as sixpences, roasted or 
stewed in grease, and placed in their tracks; 
or dried sponge in small pieces, fried or dipped 
in honey, with a little oil or rhodium; or bird- 


| lime, laid in their haunts, will stick to their fur 


and cause their departure. 

If alive rat be caught and well rubbed or 
brushed over with tar and train oil, and after. 
wards allowed to escape, the others will all dis- 
appear. 

Poisoning is a very dangerous and objection- 
able mode. 

Bair ror Ravs.—Mix a paste of corn meal 
with raw eggs, which is the best bait for a wire 


grasses, and by so doing very much lessened the | trap; they will all get in, if there is room. 


value of their farms; attributing it to the want 
of nutriment derived from the decay of the large 


‘To prive Rats From yrour PREMISESs.—— 


‘roots of clover that run down into the earth, and | Buy one pound of chloride of lime, and seatter 
when green throwing off, as is generally aHowed, | it dry into every rat hole and place that they 


nutriment imbibed from the atmosphere. While | 
the finer grasses only spread their roots ncar the! jn and under the cellar wall. 


sutface, and of course the soil below becomes 


stiff and hard. 
As to the matter of burning the turf of some 


certain soils no doubt it will prove beneficial, es-| 
Lam} 
of the opinion, however, that our new lands would 

produce much more and last much longer, if the | 


timber could be taken off without being burned on | per barrel. 


pecially if there is a rich subsoil under it. 


the soil, as the mould upon the surface serves for 
a manure for several years, and fire, [ am confi- 


dent, injures instead of improving it, or the soil, | 


as a general thing. 
I once felled six acres of heavy timber on th 
richest portion of my farm, and at & proper seaso 


| 
} 
} 


visit, in the cellar and other parts of the house, 
Do not put it 
on or very near any article of provisions.—~ 
Ohio Cult. 


A Reavy Rue ror Farmers. We have 
been frequentiy asked to explain the difference 
between the price of wheat per quarter and 
The simple rule is this, Multi- 
ply the price per quarter by 7, and divide by 
12; the result will give the amount per bar- 


rel. Thus 56s. per quarter. multiplied by 7 


e| and divided by 12, gives 32s. 8d. per barrel, 
n ' 


— Quebec Gazelle. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Tarfing Machine. 
Mr. Epiror,— 


I would like to know concerning that ma-| 
ehine for turfing and leveling marshes ; wheth- | 


er it will do the work if there are some wil- 
lows on the marsh, and the price of the ma- 
chine. 
swer a good purpose. 
Yours respectfully, 

>, PARSONS. 
Benton, Mich., Dec. 61h, 1846. 
[The implement in question, 


will do 


work in spite of occasional wijlow roots in | 
which we saw its| 


) 
: 


the way. In the marsh o: 
operation, roots were cut in two, without dif_ 
culty, which were at least two inches in di- 
ameter and ina sound condition. 
will be ascertained by writing to E. L. Free- | 
man, of this village. | 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


Wheat and Chess--Driving Bees. 
Farmers of yore were went to guess 
That injured wheat woul! turn to chess ; 
But men of Jate have ofien shown 
That chess can’t grow uuless ’tis sown. 


Among the many g. eat questions that have | 


tite 


agitated the farming community dori ng the | 


hase i@jime oirsispil 


last twenty years, ne on 


attention than the subject of transmutation or | 


change of wheat to chess. Being a aus 


of vital importance to every wheat-grower, it} 
many able and val- | 
vable productions from very respectable sour- | 


ces, both in favor of, and in opposition to the | vead directions. for driving bees; and made 


has already cailed forth 


doctrine. Those who contend forthe cl hange 


ascribe it to several causes, such as freezing | 


out, feeding off, drowning, injury in the main 
root, and last of all to sowing wheat with white 
caps on, the sprout being injured in forcing 


its way through the chaff so as to cause the | 
"Tn proof of the position three | 
fathers said | 
have seen chess | 


degeneracy " 
argumenis are use »d: first, their 
so; second, they say they 


grow where no chess had been sown; and 


JANUARY, 








| termined at onee to win the prize: for I was 
then a firm believer in the docfrine of trans. 
mutation, and could give a reason for my faith 
too; for when I was but a lad, | heard an old 
man say so, and that you know was reason 
enough in those days, 

In the summer of ’39 I had a piece of wheat 





I would like to get one, if they an-| 


its | 


The price } 


after wheat, about one-fourth of which was 
|chess. This was the piace for my specula- 
ition. But now came the “tug of war;” 
| thensands of chess was there, but to prove it 
| came from wheat was the thing. To make 
|the matier sure, I pulled up a bunch, (it was 
just heading out,) to see what it sprang from, 
and to my astonishment | found at the root 
|the bran, or hull of the old chess berry in 
perfect shape. I then pulled up a number 
more, and in every case found that chess came 
from chess and wheat from wheat. The next 
jour | tried again to find chess growing 
from wheat, but the result was the same— 
| chess from chess, and wheat from wheat. I 
| have examined more or Jess every year since, 
and have become fully satisfied of the i impos- 
ey, of such a change; and I now give 
| hotice to the whole wheat-growing world, that 
if they will carefully examine their chess 
about the time of its heading out, they may 
very soon learn the cause of so much chess 
nmong their wheat, and be induced to sow 
noth ng but clean seed, and thus get rid of so 
formidable a pest. 

One word on driving bees with complete 


success. In the July “No. of the Farmer I 


my first and last attempt forthwith, according 


to the rule laid down. I selected an old hive 
well filled, for the operation, inverted it, placed 


an empty hive on top, and then began drum- 


third, that chess has been found growing on a | 


head of wheat. 


The opposers of the doctrine | 


have resorted to every expedient to effect a 


change, but have failed : 


sowing clean seed, feeding it off, freezing out, 
cutting off the main oot, tieading it in the | 


they have tried ex: | 


periments upon small patches of wheat by | once more the sable curtain of night came 


ming “clare the kitchen,” and such a “ gitten 
up stairs [ never did see ;” for they soon left 
the old hive, and took possession of the new, 
which was now placed on the bench where 
the old one formerly stood. The next day 
they appeared quite lively, and carried in some 
comb and commenced laying the foundation 
of a new empire on systematic and liberal 
principles, in which they might dwell in peace 
and safety the remainder of their days. But 


upon them, and before retiring to bed I went 
out to listen to their private musings, and to 


earth, &c., but in no one instance could they | learn, if possible, some of their future designs. 


produce chess from wheat, however much in- 
jury it might have received. After such ex- 
periments they declare a change impossible. 
the two plants being separate and distinct in 
their natures. Thus much for the experi- 
ence of others, now for something of my own. 

In the vear 1839, I saw a reward offered in 
the Cultivator to any individual who would 
prove that ehess sprang from wheat. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Upon placing my ear close to the hive, | heard 
the low humming of a mournful dirge, which, 
when translated into English, reads thus: 


We've left the sweets of life behind, 
No bread nor honey can we find, 
To werk we do pot seem inclined, 
To die we have made up our mind, 
For you to us have proved unkind, 


1 de-| The next morning I visited them early, filled 
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with fearful forebodings from the above song, | 
and rapped‘at the door, but all was silent as | 
the house of death. | gently raised the hive ; | 
but, lo! lo! they had sung their death song, | 
and were now taking their rest. ‘Two of my | 
neighbors tried the same experiment, both. 

roving unsuccessful. In ene case the bees 
died the third day, but in the other they lived, 
and soon winged their way to the forest, sing: | 
ing as they went: | 
Farewell, old Master, fare thee well, 
Without your knowledge or consent, 
We've chos’n a better place to awell— 
With what you’ve got pray be content. 


You drove us from our former hive, 
We left, and thought it all a joke ; 

But when you robbed us of our bread 
We started for some distant oak. 


E. Barnum. 


Paw Paw, Doc. 22d, 1846. 


[Ah! poor, poetical insects! Had they | 
sung less, and worked more, their story might | 
have been ‘old in other words. But that’s al-| 
ways the way with these votaries of the muses. | 
In their excess of sensibility, they are prone 
to take reverses too hard, and at best are no- 
toriously poor providers of “bread.” Espe-. 
cially should they, in some of the over/urns 01 | 
life, be deprived of the darling queen of their 
affections, they are apt to grow desperate, and 
give up all for lost. 

To speak seriously, the method of proce- 
dure which resulted so diastrously in the above 
cases, has in others worked well; but we are 
compelled to cenclude that it is too liable to 
failure to be recommended for general adop- 
tion. The plan of constructing hives in por- 
tions, placed one above the other, which is 
spoken of by Mr. Dimond, will probably be 
found to supersede the necessity of driving, | 
and be every way preferable. We will soon 
describe this plan more particularly. 

The portion of the above article on trans- 
mutation, strongly commends itseli to the at- 
tention of wheat growers whose minds are yet 
to be made up on the subject. If the bull of 
the chess and wheat kernel from which the 
plants sprung, remains in the ground so per- 
fect as to be generally distinguishable when 
the head is preparing to issue forth, as was 
the case in Mr. B.’s investigations, this seems | 


to furnish the most conclusive method ever. 
suggested to settle the question. } 





Wurat.—Upwards of one hundred and! 
fifty varieties of this grain are known to ex- | 
ist. Yet it is a factitious production, and in-| 
debted for its present excellency wholly to the 
power of cultivation. 


Settle al] accounts at Jeast once a vear. 








| stove be perfectly cold; 
| mixture—then take a dry brush and dry “ lustre,” 


| Artist,” 


i which 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Hurrevt.— 
I called on a lady, a few days ago, whose stove 
was so beautifully polished, that I took the liberty 


| to ask her process, which J subjoin for the benefit 


of your readers. 
POLISHING STOVES. 

Make a weak alum-water, and mix your “ Brit- 
ish Lustre’ with it—perhaps two teaspoonfuls 
of “lustre” to a gill of alum-water. Let your 
ish it over with the 


pr: 
Uri 


commence where you began at first, and rub the 
stove till it is perfectly dry; should any part be- 
come so dry, before polishing, as to look grey, 
moisten it with the wet brush, and proceed as 


| above. 


The following recipe, from the “ Western 
is the bcst remedy for a burn I have ever 
found: 

TO CURE A BURN. 

“Take a table spoonful of lard, half a table 
spoonful of spirits of turpentine, and a piece of 
rosin as big as a hickory nut, and simmer them 
together till melted. It makes a salve which 
may be applied to a linen cloth and spread over 
the burr.” 


ae 
AD 


PICKLED CABBAGE. 

Take loose heads, or those that have grown too 
rapidly, chop them fine, then sprinkle a little salt 
on the bottom of a crock, put in a layer of eab- 
bage, sprinkle on salt, then another layer of cab- 
bage; repeating the process till the crock. is 
nearly full. Let it stand twenty-four hours then 
put cinnamon, cloves and red peppers into your 
vinegar: scald it up and pour it on your cabbage 
hot. You can strain out your spices or let them 
remain in, as you like. When cold, set your 
crock where it will not freeze. 

FRENCH COFFEE. 

For every person in your family take a table- 
spoonful of ground coffee; if you have no eggs, 
stir it up with a little cold water. Adda teaecup- 
ful of boiling water to every tablespoonful of 
coffee. duet it boii up; then add two teacupsful 
of milk (sisi uiulk will do) to every cup. of 
water; let it boil again, and it is ready for the 
table. Ewa. 


ma 


Superior mope or Curing Hams.—A- 
greeably to your request, | send you the pro- 
cess of curing the hams I sent you in March, 
called forth the admiration of the 
Agricultural Association and the Farmers? 
Club at N. Y. 

| made a pickle of 2 quarts salt, to which I 
added 1 oz. of summer savory, 1 oz. sweet 
marjoram, 1 oz. allspice, 4 oz. saltpetre, and 
1 ib. brown sugar; boiled the whole together, 
and applied the mixture boiling hot, to 100 ‘bs, 
of ham, and kept it in the pickle 3 or 4 weeks. 
I smoked with sawdust, in a seed cask, one 
week.—Am. Agriculturist. 


” 
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Edacation oi Females. 
By education, | do not mean readir 
mar, and arithmetic, or any mere intellectual | and mind. And our daughters must learn the 
accomplishment, but all these and whatever | > geome iy eur on oe wren he rc 
te eo he proper ining nd Seva ety soto he a 
opemnt of our whole being, consicered In aj ves" os © “ » ned n . 
physical, moral and intellectual point of view. |i" ® rien eee cheerful spirits aero: Beas 
Thus it often happens that we find individuals | forms and blooming Countenances, they must 
ae chee ewan in i repost and rit oF fethion und follGa the’ phabenerat Wiebe 
eficient in others—very learned, but poorly | esi iia é A 
educated. While I acknowledge the great jand common sense, must Pe atin pure ae 
importance of the acquisition ef mere knowl- take tree eiet een be aistaes ohne ve be e, 
edge, | would by no means neglect those other , MUtritious ciet, me rete icc th lg 
attainments that are quite as necessary to ev- | Patt In the work =" the gee and the com- 
ery person who is wel! educated ; acquisitions |'°" affairs of the family. dey must learr, 


which are equally as important to the happi- in a word, in the whole course of their train- 
ness nnd usefulness of the individual, -In my | ing both at home and in the school, to mingle 





erence to the laws of health, so as to secure 





ng. gram. | the most perfect developement both of bod 


opinion to no subject does this remark ap- | /#bor with study, active with sedentary em- 


ply with more force than that of the educa- 
tion of females. [| rejoice that the subject is 
now engaging several of the most gifted minds 
of our country. Let every theory and every 
practice be rigidly scrutinised both in its tend 
encies and its result ; let all be subjected to a 
short examination by the light both of Science 
ond Revelation, and | fee] assured that much 
that is now fashionable, will be discarded as 
beneath the dignity and unworthy of the in- 
telligence of rational minds. ‘To aid in the 
promotion of correct views on this subject, | 
extract the following remarks from an address 


delivered by Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, before | 


the American Institute of Instruction. The 


address is entitled, ‘A looking glass for ladies.’ | 


On the subject of fashion he says: “It is 
distressing to notice what tyranny fashion ex- 
cercises over many of the fairsex. Crowds 
of them are seen bowing at the shrine of this 
inexorable Goddess, and yielding obedience to 
her mandates, to the utter ruin of their health 
and happiness. In many of our cities and 
towns, aye, and smaller towns too, her reign 
is; indeed the reign of terror. She has but to 


speak, and no matter how absurd and ridicu- | 
lous, or even torturing her utterances, she is | 
Not satisfied | 
with dictating rules of dress, diet, air and ex- | 
ercise, she assumes the right to apply instru- | 


at once listened to and obeyed. 


ménts of torture to the bodies of her victims, 


by which they are compressed and broken | 
into a form utterly destructive of nature’s | 
beautiful. model, and thus misshapen and de- | 


formed, heart. Jungs, and other organs liter- 


ployments, and never fall into the absurd no- 
tion, that in order to be fine ladies, they must 
form themselves into inefficient, fainting, nerv- 
ous things that often pass under that name.” 
| Insome future paper I may draw a portrait 
,of some of our fashionably educated fine la- 
dies; and also some of those who are really 
‘the ornaments of their sex. Y. 


— Ex. Paper. 


Letter on ‘* Cowelogy.?? 
[Communicated to the N. Y. Farmer's Clud.] 
Princeton, Mass., Oct. 15, 1846. 

Dear Sir :— I received your favor of the 
8th inst., desiring me to state my opmion of 
‘the value of M. Guenon’s ‘Treatise on Mileh 
Cows, translated from the French, ana pub- 
lished in the Farmer’s Library. On my first 
‘meeting with this treatise, | was so impressed 
with its value, from my previous knowledge 
of some general marks whereby the milking 
properties of cows may, in some measure, be 
determined, and from the tact that I had my- 
self noticed the oval marks above the hind 
teats, mentioned by M. Guenon as indicating 
good milking qualities, that I immediately 
‘commenced the study and application of his 
method to every cow that came under my ob- 
servation. I have examined more than one 
hundred cows, and after carefully marking 
their escutcheons, | have become satisfied that 
M. Guenon’s discovery is one of great merit, 
‘and can be relied upon as true. 1 have no 
doubt that I can judge very nearly as to the 
‘quality and quantity of the milk any cow will 


ally crushed within them, they are compelled give at the height of her flow, also the time 
to drag out an existence void of comfort and | she will continue in milk after being with calf. 
of usefulness.” | ‘The way taken to convince myself of the 

On the subject of employment he says :— ‘truth of M. Guenon’s method has been to visit 
“If mothers would see their daughters adorned | the cow yards of some of our principal dairy- 
with the. character of the virtuous woman,* farmers, and examine the escutcheons and 
they must Jearn to train them with rigid ref- | marks on their cows, and make up my judg- 
—_ ment as to the quantity and quality of milk 

“Proverbs, xxx. 10, 31, ‘each cow would give at the height of her flow, 
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and how long she would continue in milk af. | inature of parsnips which renders them a most 


ter being with calf; then inquire of the own- 





lavailing spring feed. ‘They may be left‘in 


ers how much milk their teveral cows would ithe ground where they may be grown, all 


give at the height of their flow, and how long | 'winter, without being the least injured. 


This 


they would hold out after being with calf ;— [operates as a great saving of labor in the fall, 
comparing the owner’s account with my own | | when potatoes, turnips, beets, carrots, and in- 


judgment. 


I find I have been mistaken in | deed, all other roots have to be dug, and buried, 


only five cases, out of more than one hundred | or housed in some dry cellar to preserve them 


examined. 


} 
| 
} 


from the effects of frost. Thus left out, the 


“Thave great confidence in M. Guenon’s | parsnip will be found in spring, when they 
method of testing the milking properties of |may be wanted to be fed out to the stock, just 
cows, and consider it one of the great discove- | as good as they were before the frosts of win- 
iter set in. 


ries of thé age. The advantages of this dis- 
covery to our dairy farmers, enabling them, 
as I think it does, to determine the milking | 
properties of their young stock atan early | 
age, must be very great, and will be appreci- 
ated by every one who is in the slightest de- 
gree acquainted with the subject. in my 
opinion, no dairy farmer, after acquainting 
himself with M. 
possess himself of a bad milking cow. 

M. Guenon informs us that this system is 
applicable to calves three or four months old. 
Ihave traced the escutcheons upon calves as 


As to the number of bushels of parsnips 
'which may be grown on an acre of land, that 
depends entirely upon the quality of the ‘and, 


‘the kind and quality of manure, the manner 
in which the ground may be ploughed and put 
\into fine tilth, and upon the cleanliness of the 


4 ; lafter culture. 
Guenon’s discovery, need | 


All the circumstances to which 
we have alluded concurring. a ‘housand bushels 
of parsnips in a favorable season may be grown 


on an acre—we say may be, because more than 
| that quantity has been raised on that quantity of 


‘land. 


early as two or three weeks old, and I[ see no | 


reason why their value as future milkers may 
not be judged of at this age as well a3 at an} 
other age. 


Yours, respectfully, Jonn Brooks. 


| expectations 
we think, with ordinary good tending, 


To Joan 8. Skinner, Esq., Editor of the | 4 


Farmer’s Library, New York City. 
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The Parsnip—its Culture and Nutri- 
tive Properties. 


There are but few farmers in our country 
who have not experienced great inconvenience 
for the want of succulent food for their mi/ch 
cows and yeaning ewes ip early spring, at that 

riod when winter fodder becomes exhausted, 
and before the pastures afford sustenance for 
these useful animals. To endeavor to supply 
this deficiency shall be the object of this para- 
graph. In reflecting upon the subject and 


vegetable products usually cultivated in our 
country, the conviction has been forced upon 


stich purposes than the parsnip. In the quan- 
tty of product, under the influence of good | 
culture and congenial soil, it will produce as 
much upen any given quantity of land as any 
other of the root “family. 

It may be proper here to remark, that 


It is, however, safer for those who may 
design to ente: into their culture to fix their 
upon 500 bushels, as that quantity 
may be 
set down as an average yield. 

This is not the time to undertake their cul- 
ture, but as we like that farmers should look 
well iRead: we revert to the subject now, in 


order that they may be providing the manure, 


‘and selecting a good piece of deep sandy-loam, 


to begin the culture of an acre or two of pars- 
nips next spring. Parnips delight best ina 


‘deep soil of the character named above—the 


kind of manure best adapted to their growth, 


'is a compost formed of 7 parts well rotted sta- 
ble dung and 1 of ashes--the quantity may be 
'setdown at 10 double-horse eart loads, to whieh 


should be added 1 bushel of plaster and two of 


{ground bones, the whole to be well mixed to« 


_weeks before being used. 
comparing the relative merits of the several | oistened with 10 pounds of sulphuric acid 


and suffered to lie in pile two or three 


gether, 
If the bones were 


‘diluted with 100 pounds of water, and permit. 


ted to digest a few days before being put into the 


our mind that there is none better adapted to ‘compost, their effects would be more prompt, 


‘as they would then immediately give out their 


wherever parsnips or other roots are fed out | 
to cattle or sheep, they should always be ac: | 


companied by portions of dry food, as hay or | 
fodder of some kind, to correct any ill effects 


| 


nitrogen as well as phosphoric acid.—Amerts 
‘can Farmer. 





To Srreneruen Vinecar.—Suffer it to be 
NS 9 frozen, and separate the upper 
ke ef ice from it. 


To Prevent THE SmoKING or A LamPp.— 





which might otherwise result from the succu-|Soak the wick in strong vinegar, and dry it 


lent nature of roots. 


There is one quality conuccted with the ‘and pleasant. 


‘well before you use it; it will then burn sweet 
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Brcsmarn, 











Seecrion or Cuorcs Harpy Frorrs.—A|! well washed through every fibre before it is 


subscriber and correspondent desires us to give 
him a selection of good fruits, of hardy char- 
acter,’ fitted for the climate of the Middle 
States, ‘such as are generally considered sorts 
of merit, not new or rare varieties merely, but 
which experience has proved really good.” 

We beg leave to offer him the tolluwing 
selection, as likely to meet his views, com. 
prising hardy varieties, from early to late in 
their maturity. 

Twetve Arrims—Largs early harvest, 
American Summer Pairman, Large Yellow 
Bough, Red Astrachan, Summer Queen, Fal] 
Pippin, Jersey sweeting, Porter, Baldwin, 
English Russet, Roxbury Russet, Rhode Is- 
land Greening, Yellow Bellifleur. 

Twe ive Pears—Bloodgood, Bartlett, Beur- 
re Diel, Beurre Bosc, Bezi de la Motte, Dix, 
Flemish Beauty, Heathcote, Marie Louise, 
Seckel, White Doyenne, Buerre d’Aremberg. 

Twe.ve PLums—Blce-ker’s}Gag~,'mperial 
Gage, Prince's Yellow Gage, Diapree Rouge, 
Jefferson, Autumn Gage, Lombard, Red Gage, 
Washington, Purple Favorite, Frost Gage, 
Coe’s Golden Drop. 

Twetvs Peacues—Early York, George 
IV, Old Mixon Freestone, Red Rareripe, Ber- 
gen Yellow, Crawford's late Melocoton, Bre- 
voort,Cooledge’s Favorite, Large White Cling, 
Morris’ Red Rareripe, Favorite, Heath Cling. 

_Twevve Cuernies-—Black Tariarian, Black 
Eagle, Early White Heart, Downton, Down- 
er’s Late, Manning’s Mottled, Flesh-colored 
Bigarreau, Elton, Belle de choisy, Mayduke, 
Kentish, Knight’s Early Black. 

lw the above list we have omitted many 
fruits of high excellence, either because they 


are not of the hardiest character, or because | 


their excellence depends too much upon the 
care.and culture they receive, to come within 
the prescribed limiws.— Horticulturist. 





Cooxine Sarr Beer.—Those who have 
voyaged much upon the great waters must have 
observed what care a good ship’s cook takes to 
soak his beef well, so as to wash the salt out 
of it. : With this view he causes it to be tow- 
ed through the pure water of the sea a day or 
two before it is cooked. 
it fast to a rope and pitches it over the stern ; 
but here John Shark sometimes makes free 
with it ; and thus establishes another claim to 
that hatred which all seamen cherish for this 
voracious inhabitant of the ocean. General- 
ly, therefore, two or three lumps of beef and 
pork may be seen dangling from the bows, 
dipping as the vesse! plunges, sinks, and rises, 
in the clear blue waters of the sea ; buffeted, 
knocked about, now deeply i:nmersed and now 
dripping high above the waves, the ment is 


plunged into the pot. 

The sea cook always boils or rather sim- 
mers his meat very slowly, so that it has time 
to swell and become tender. This is tho 
great secret of boiling meat that has been salt. 
ed for long voyages. — [1 is an improvement to 
partially boil it in one water; to ‘pour such 
water away, and afterward add fresh water ; 


if hot so much the better.—Liverpool Albion. 





Turkies corffined in a small rcom perfectly 
dark, are said to have been fattened in one 
fourth of the usual time. 








YPSILANTI HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN AND NURSERY. 
FONHF subscribers offer to the public. a choice selection of 
Fruit trees, of French, German, English and American va- 
rieties, ‘Their nursery oeeupies over 14 acres of ground, on 
which they are now cultivating about 300.000 trees piants. 
Among which are 30,000 wees of a suitable size for setting.— 
Consisting of Apples, Fears, Plums, Peacbes, Cherries, Nectar- 
ines, Quinces, Currauts, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, 
Ornamental trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creepers, 
Herbaceous Perennial plants, Balbous roots, &c. &c. 
ihesubseribers bave also a large collection of Green House 
Plants of choice and select varieties. Catalogues gratis by ap- 
plication. 
Allorders carefuliy selected, labeled and packed in mats if 


desired. 
BF. D LAY, & Co, 





Sometimes he makes } 


Ypsilanti, January 1st, 1847, 


VALUABLE TO FARMERS, 
pt subscriber would hereby say to the good people of Mi- 

chigan, that he is prepared to furnish (on short notice,) 
those who wish, with a patent machine for the purpose of 
smoothing, cutting and leveling,or turfing entirely, swamps and 
| marshes. 

The subscriber is also prepared to sell town and county rights 
on liberal terms. ‘This machne works to the entire satisfaction 
ofall who haye seen its operation. Two yoke of oxen are sufti- 
cient to prepare as many acres of marsh for the cultivated grase 
es, as they will harrow ence over in the same time. 

Farmers owning marshes are requested to call at the residence 
of the subscriber in the rear of the Baptist Meeting-house and 
examine the maclnne for themselves. E. L. FREEMAN, 

Jackson, Miehigan, August 28, 1946. 
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TERMS FOR VOL. IV, 

Daring the ensuing year, all subscriptions will commence with 
the volume. The price of a single eapy is fifty cents. ‘Poctube, 
a reductiva is made. namely, five copies for $2, eight copies for 
$3; and in this proportion for any larger number. “No reduction 
allowed unless payment be made in advaace. 
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